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PREFACE. 



This little book will be found exceedingly valuable as an addition to the 
series employed in teaching reading by the Rational Method. Its value in 
this respect, however, does not constitute its only merit nor, perhaps, even 
its chief one ; for, besides being one of the most delightful of story books, 
it is particularly strong in the departments of poetry, ethics, and history. 
Beyond all this, it adds greatly to the resources of the teacher for language 
work by providing the scholars with eight beautiful story-pictures, six of 
which are half-tone reproductions of famous paintings, and two, original 
chromo-lithographs. 

I desire to lay special stress upon the fact that of the twenty-three selec- 
tions in verse, not one is beyond the comprehension of the children, while 
most of them will be read with as keen enjoyment as any of the lessons in 
prose. This fact will be fully appreciated by those sufficiently familiar with 
the workings of young minds to know by what steps a love of poetry must 
be developed. 

I would emphasize the fact, also, that no less than twenty-two of the fifty- 
four selections provided, embody lessons of wisdom or of morality, which 
thoughtful teachers will turn to good account in their efforts to develop 
character. 

I wish to express hearty thanks to all the kind friends who have contributed 
to the book, — to none more than to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., by whose per- 
mission I have used the delightful verses by the Gary sisters. 

The greater part of the work of selection and adaptation has been done 
by Mrs. E. E. Kenyon Warner, whose assistance on this, as on the lower 
books of the series, I have found invaluable. 

E. G. W. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., July 1, 1899. 
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2. '' Dear old oak tree, tell me 
How your green leaves grow/' 
'' Oh, the sun-be^ms help me 
And the south winds blow, 

And little leaves come peeping out 
To see what it is all about/' 

3. *' Little spring, please tell me 
Why you bubble so!'' 

*' Hark ! the brooklet calls me, 

As its waters flow 

And ripply in and ripply out 

Where sweet briers blossom all about.'^ 

4. *' Little girlie, tell me, 

When g^ your smiles so sweet." 
**The sunbeams dance into my 

heart 
On little pranging feet. 

y^^.^^^ - They weave glad th6]i^]its all in 

and out, 
And smiles come when they dance about.'* 
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2. Suppog^. 

1. Suppos^, my little lady, 

Tour doll should break her head ; 
Could you make it ^hol^ by crying 

Till your eyes and nose were red ? 
And wouldn't it be plejis^nter 

To treat it as a joke, 
And say you're glad 'twas Dolly's, 

And not your head, that broke ? 

2. Suppose you're drgss^d for walking, 

And the rain comes po]/lring down ; 
Will it clear off any sooner 

Because you scold and frown ? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 

For you to smile than pout. 
And so make sunshine in the house 

When there is none without ? 

a Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get ; 
Will it make it any edgier 
For you to sit and fret? 
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And wouldn't it be wiger 

Than waiting like a dung^, 
To go to work in earnest 

And Igarn a thing at once ? 

4. Suppose that some boys have a horse, 

And some a eo^ch and pair ; 
Will it tire you less while walking 

To say, * at isn't fair?'' 
And wouldn't it be nobler 

To keep your temper sweet. 
And in your heart be thS>nkful 

You can walk upon your feet ? 

5. And suppose the wOrld don't please you 

Nor the way some people do ; 
Do you think the whole creation 

Will be altered just for you? 
And isn't it, my boy or girl, 

The wigest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn't come, 

To do the best you can ? 

— Phoebe €ar5r. 
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LESSON 11. 
1. The Birds, the Beasts, and the Bat. 

1. Once there was 
a great battle be- 
tween the birds and 
the beasts. The bat 
did not join ejCther 
side, at first. He th6|i^]it he would wait and see 
how the battle turned. 

2. At last he saw that the beasts were likely to win 
the fight. Then he went amon]^ them. 

When they saw him, they th6)i^]it he was a bird. 
^' T^ar him to p^eggs," they cried. 

3. But the bat said, *' Look at the hair that covers 
my body. Do you see any feathers ? And look at my 
sharp teeth. Do birds have teeth? Does a bird's 
mouth look like mine?" 

4. '' Sure eno ugh , he is a beast," said the others. 
And they let him alone. 

But the battle was not over yet. The birds won 
the victory after all. Then the bat vanished from 
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among the beasts. He hid in the tree-tops awhile. 
When he thought it safe, he showed himself among 
the birds. 

5. '' Here is a beast ! " cried the birds. '' See his 
hair and his teeth. Look at his mouth. He is not 
one of us. Peck him to death ! '^ 

But the bat flSppffd his wings and cried, "Just 
see me fly. Do you not pgrgejfv^ that I am a bird ? ^^ 

6. Upon this the birds decided not to kill him. But 
they would have nothing to do with him. They were 
sure they had seen him on frjfendly tgrms with the 
beasts. ^ — ^Esop. 

2. The Dog in the Manger. 



afternoon 



1. A sleepy dog went to a barn, and jumped into a 
manger full of hay. There he curled himself up for an 
afterngj^n nap. 

2. When he had slept in eomfOrt for some time, the 
6x^n came in for their supper. Then the dog awoke, 
and began to growl and bark at them. 
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3. **What is the matter?'' said one of the 6x^n. 
'' Do you want to eat this hay? '' 

'' No/' said the dog ; '* I never eat such stuff." 
''Very well," said the ox; ''then let us eat it. 
We are hungry and tir^d." 

4. " No, you shall not," growled the dog: " Go away 
and let me sleep." 

" What an iigly, snappish fellow ! " said the ox. 
"He will neither eat the hay himself, nor let us 
eat it!" — AEsop. 



LESSON III 
The Nut Hunters. 



discouraged 



1. Mabel and Johnny wanted some nuts. They 
watched the eh6s]l!nut trees every day, but no nuts 
were in sight. Johnny threw stones up into the tree, 
but that did no good. Nothing came down but- prickly 
bflrrs, that hurt the children's fingers. 

2. Little Frisky, the squirrel, wanted some nuts, too. 
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He watched the trees every day. Mabel and Johnny 
could see his bushy tail as he ran up and down the 
branches. But the hickory^ nuts and butte rnuts , as well 
as the ehes](!nuts, were all shut up tight in their cover- 



ings. Poor Frisky could not get one, and he ran off 
and nibbled at some seeds. He was so very hungry. 

3. One night it was colder than usual. In the morn- 
ing, there was ice in the pail by the door. Johnny^s 
mother said, ** I think to-day you may find some nuts/^ 
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LESSON VI. 
1. The Sh6p|i6rd Boy. 



company 



1. Once a boy was set to minding a flock of sheep. 
It was tiresome work, for. there was no one to talk to. 

2. The sheep were not good company. They neither 
sung nor laughed, nor played marblf^s. All they did 
was to nlbbl^ grass the livelong day. 
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It seems to me they had better agrej^, 
The white, the black, and the gold, 

And sh^Tj^ what comes of the bread and crumbs. 
And leave no bug in the cold. 



Allg^ -earj^. 



LESSON VIL 
1. A -Gunning Fox. 



disappointed 



1. A fox was running away from some hounds. They 
followed noisily and he knew that they were gaining 
on him. They had their noses to the ground, following 
the Sjifgnt. 

2. A foxhound's s6ns^ of smell is so keen that by 
it he can tell where a fox's feet have t^uchj^d the 
ground. He can thus chase the little creature long 
before he sees him. 

a The hounds had not yet come within sight of this fox. 
He knew that they would, however, in a few moments. 

4. '' I must think quickly, or my life will be lost,'' 
said the fox to himself. 
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5. Just then, he overtook a load of hay that oxen 
were drSgging slowly toward the town. There was 
a beam under the load upon which the fox could jump. 
There he could ride at ease, quite out of sight. 

6. *' Here is ipy changj^ ! '' thought the fox. He ran 
under the load and sprang to the beam, while the oxen 
tru^g^d on. 

7. A few minutes later, there was a great hubbub 
down the road. It was just at the spot where the fox 
had jumped from the road to the beam. 

, a The yelping hounds had come to the end of the 
sj^gnt. They were very much exgited. They ran to the 
right and smelt the ground, but the fox had not gone 
that way. They ran to the left and smelt the ground, 
but he had not gone that way. They ran forward and 
backward, but nowhere could they find that the fox's 
feet had t^uch^d the ground. 

9. So they and their masters had to give up the 
chase. While they turned back, disappointed, the fox 
rode on. When they were far out of sight and hearing 
he jumped from his pgrch. The woods were near at 
hand. It did not take him long to reach them and 
make his way back to his l air . 
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2. The Fox and the Goat. 



accidents 



1. The fox is eunning, but, like every one else, he 
sometimes meets with accidents. One day Br other 
Re/nird fell into a well. The water was not deep, but 
he could not jump out. 

2. There was nothing to eat down there. He stood 
shivering in the water for a long time. At last he 
made up his mind that he must die of cold and hunger. 

3. Just then a goat came to the well and looked 
down. The goat was a simple creature. He had never 
Igarnj^d better than to talk with a fox. 

4. ** Is that good drinking water? '' he asked Reynard. 

5. '*Tes, indeed,'' replied the fox, ''the best I ever 
tasted. Come down and see for yourself.'' 

6. So down jumped the goat and drank all he 
wanted. 

7. '' How do you get out of this well ? '' he asked the 
fox, when his thirst was quenched. 

a '' Oh, easily enough,'' replied Reynard. ''You can 
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3. 'Twas a redbreast robin, not far from home 

In the budding maple tree. 
Our baby waited with patij^ng^ sweet 
The baby birds to see. 

4. They came, and grew, and flew away. 

We captured the cradl^ rir^ ; 
And much we prize it, for in and out 
Is wov^n our darling's h^ir. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



2. To Rent — A Bird House. 

1. A house to rent! A house to rent! 

^,i'^^ A tiptop, first-class t6ne- 

With §>ir y chambers sweet 

and wide. 
And lovely vj!ew8 on every 

side. 

2. Away from danger it is set, 
No foj^s to fear, no cares to 
fret. 
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In at the door the folks can fly, 

Through waving branches, ardh^d and high. 

3. The rent is cheap — a song or two, 
When the green leaves are wet with dew> 
Swift bright wings flitting in and out. 
And happy chirpings all about. 

4. Come, little hugband, bring your wife. 
And take my pretty house for life. 
No better place, bel^ev^ my words. 
Or hg^l^ier for baby birds. 

5. The flying school is near the door. 
And singing teachers many a seor^ ; 
And swings, and teeters, and such things. 
To strgn^th^n, if you wish, their wings. 

6. A house to rent ! A house to rent ! 
A tiptSp, first-class tgnemgnt. 
With airy chambers, sweet and wide. 
And lovely v^ews on every side. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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LESSON X. 
1. The Hir^ and the Tort^is^. 



determined 








1. A hijr^ and a tortjziisjf^ once ran a race. You may 
think it was a foolish thing for a tortoise to race with 
a hare. It is true that the hare is fleet, while the 
tortoise can go but slowly. 

2. The tortoise knew this, but determined to do his 
best. He started off in his plodding way and lost no 
time in reaching the go^l. 
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3. The hare, however, lay down for a nap. He 
th6yl^|it there was plenty of time, the tortoise being 
a slow -w^Jker. When he awoke, he le^p^d forward on 
the track. He expected soon to overtake the tortoise. 

4. But the hare had slept too long. On reaching 
the go^l, he found the tortoise there awaiting him. 



2. The Arab and the flam^l. 

1. An Arab lay down in his tent one cold night, 
expecting to go to sleep. His camfSl looked , in and 
asked if he might put his head inside for warmj^. 
The Arab said he might. 

2. But this was not en^u^ for the camel. Soon he 
asked if he might not also put his for^ fe^t inside the 
tent. The Arab said he might. 

3. Before long, the camel sque^z^d his body in and 
asked if he might stay there. The tent was small, but 
the Arab mov^d a little to make room. He thought 
the camel would surely be satisfifSd now. 

4. But the camel now felt that he would like the 
tent to himself. So he asked his master to step out- 
side and make more room. 
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5. This the man obli ging ly did. As the night grew 
colder, he wished for his tent again. Thus it is with 
evil. One lets it get into his mind just a little. It 
works in more and more. At last it crowds out all 
the good. 



LESSON XI. 
€apt^in Mollj:. 



regiment Revolution rewarded sergeant 



1. *' A story, Mamma, please, a story.'' 
'' What kind of a story? '' 

** A live story,'' said Tom. 

2. << Do you mean a lively story? " asked Mamma. 
*^I mean one about somebody who was once 

alive." 

'' Then I will tell you about €apt^in M611y." 

3. '' Captain ! " laughed Jack, *' how can a woman be 
a captain?" 

'*Well, she was called Captain, and she wore a 
eSck^d hat." 

'' Oh ! do tell us about her," ple^dfi^L Tom. 
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ington to be rewarded. Her dress was soilj^^d with 
gun powder and dust, but Washington did not mind 
that. 

12. He was pleased with her brave eonduet, so he 
made her a sergeant. €!6ngress gave her an bflfiger's 
hajf-pay for the rest of her life. 

So you see, Jack, she really was a soldier, though 
she was a woman. 

Some books say the soldiers gave her^he nick- 
name of Major, but the truth is that most of them 
called her Captain." 

13. *' Hurra|i for Captain Molly! '' shouted Jack. 
'' Three che^^rs and a tiger! '' added Tom. 



o5«?o 



LESSON XII. 
1. The M6nths. 



apricots February September 



1. January brings the snow. 

Makes our feet and fingers glow. 
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z February brings the rain, 
Tha^s the frozen lake again. 

a March brings breezes sharp and chill, 
Shakes the dancing daffodil. 

4. April brings the primrog^ sweet, 
Scatters da^gi^s at our feet. 

5. May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Sporting round their fle^gy dams. 

6. June brings tulips, IHif^s, roses. 

Fills the children's hands with poglf^s. 

7. Hot July brings thunder showers, 
Apricots and gilly-flowers. 

a August brings the she^v^s of corn. 
Then the harvest home is born^. 

a Warm September brings the fruit, 
Hunters then begin to shoot. 

10. Brown October brings the phg^s^nt. 
Then to gather nuts is ple^g^nt. 
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LESSON XIII. 

Little Tattereo^ts. 

Part I. 

1. There once 
lived, in a easjtl^ 
by the sea, an 
old man who had 
lost his only 
da^^jiter. He 
was a lord and he 
had great w e^ltih, 
but nothing 

could console him for the loss of his child. 

2. At her death, his daii^|iter left him, to fill her 
place, a grandchild, her own little daughter. But he 
would have nothing to do with the s quall ing baby. He 
would not even look at it, but sat grieving all day for 
the dead. 

3. He spent all his time by a window in a high 
tower, looking out at the sea. There he sat day after 
day and year after year, till his hair grew^ white and 
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5. When they reached the castle it was night and 
a great ball was going on. The prince, for it was he 
with whom they w^Jk^d, invited them in. 

6. They looked very funny as they went through 
the long ballroom. The rags of Tattercoats were al- 
most falling off her. The goose-herd had his pipe and 
his cro^k and the geese followed after them. 

7. The finely drgssj^d lords and ladies all stood back 
to look at them. There was much giggling at their 
gxpgns^. Some p6rs0ns even had the bad manners 
to point at them. 

a Among the company was the old lord, Tattercoats' 
grandfather. He had cut off his hair and dried his 
tears and hiirri^d down to meet the king. He did 
not know Tattercoats, for he had never looked at her. 

9. When they reached the throng, the prince stepped 
forward and said to his father, 

10. '' Sir^, I have found the f&irest and kindest 
maiden in the land. This is she.'' 

11. While he spoke, the goose-herd put his pipe to 
his lips and played a few mSgic^l notes. At the sound 
of these, Tattercoats' rags tttrn^d to silken clothing 
and a golden crown Sppejir^d upon her head. Then 
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And darting about, as he used to be, 

UnhQrt. in his nativ^ brook ! 

Tis strange how people can love to play, 

By taking innogent lives away ; 

I wish I had stayed at home, to-day. 

With sister, and read my book. 

— H. F. Gojild. 

LESSON XVI. 
The Dbnkf^y and the Salt. 

1. A poor dSnk^y once had a very heavy load. It 
was a great bag of salt. Half the bag hung on one side 
of him, and the other half on the other side. 

z It was hard work to carry this. It made him very 
warm and thirsty. Coming to a brook, he felt he would 
like a drink and a bath. 

a There was a foot-bri^g^ over the brook, but he did 
not take it. He walked right into the water. 

4. The brook wet his feet and legs. It cooled him 
nicely. As he waded across, he took a good drink. 

5. John's master did not want him to go that way. 
He wished to keep the bags dry. We can easily gjigss 
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a By and by, he came to another brook. Thinking 
to lighten his load still more, he lay right down in 
the water. When he came out, the salt was almost 
all melted away. 

9. ''There! " said he to himself; ''now I shall have 
an easy time of it. What a wise donkey I am ! I will 
try the same trick every time I have to cross the brook." 

10. "I know a trick worth two of that," thought 
his master. So, the next day, he gave John a bag of 
sponges to carry home. John was delighted with so 
light a load. But when he came to the first brook, he 
thought he would make it lighter yet. He therefor^ 
lay down in the water, as before. 

11. Poor John! He could hardly get up again, the 
bag was so heavy. He walked on after that very 
soberly. The water kept trickling from the sponges. 
A cold wind from the north blew it against his legs. 

12. " One can't depend on brooks," said John to 
himself, as he tru^g^d along. " Sometimes they make 
a heavy load light. Sometimes they make a light load 
heavy." 

13. When he came to the second brook, he crSssjid it 
on the bri^g^. 
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many had lost their lives in trying to do this. But he 
said he was not afraj^d. So they took him to the king. 

5. **0 king!^' he began, '', there was once a king 
who was a great tyrant. Wishing to become very rich, 
he built an immens^ granary. When finished, it was 
as high as a mountain. Into this he put all the grain of 
the k ing dom. He did this year after year. At last the 
granary was filled to the very top. 

6. *' Soon after this, the locusts came. They came in 
clouds. There were millions of them. They filled the 
air and dark^n^d the sky. 

7. '' When they had eaten all the green leaves in the 
country, they attacked the granary. The masons had 
left a small hole at the top. It was just big enough to 
let one locust go in at a time. 

a ''The locusts found this hole and one of them 
went in. He picked up a grain of corn and went out 
again. Then another locust went in and took away 
another grain. And then another locust went in and 
took away another grain." 

a So the man went on. He told how the corn was 
taken away, one grain at a time. At last the king 
stopped him. 
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2. '* king, there is no knowing," replied the 
story-teller. '*The locusts have cle^r^d one little cor- 
ner. All the rest remains, but it will go in time. The 
air is still thick with locusts. But each will take away 
his grain, and some day it will all be gone. Let the 
king have pati^ngji. And then another locust went in 
and took away another grain. And then another locust 
went in and took away another grain. And then 
another locust went in and took away another grain." 

a And so he went on, as before. The king won- 
dered if he would live long enough to get to the last 
grain of corn. Then he si^]/L^d and fell asleep again. 

4. The days, weeks, and months rolled by. A year 
had pissed, and still the locusts were going in, one by 
one. Still the sky was black with them and the 
granary was nearly full. 

5. At last the king gave up in despair. '' Friend," 
said he, '' you have kept your prbmis^. I see there is 
no end to your story. I don't want to know what 
became of the rest of the corn. You may have my 
daiA^Hter and my king dom if you will only give me 
peace. Let me hear no more of the locusts and the corn." 

6. So the story was never finished. 
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That you read and spell, 
And Qipher, as well, 
Dear Mr. Grasshopper Gray ? 

5. A hop, a jump. '' What dela/ 1 
This goss^ don't really pay. 
'Tis the hi|^|iest prize 
For leg exergig^, 
Tm after,'' says Grasshopper Gray. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



2. The Pigtail. 

1. A Chin aman once gr^ev^d to find 
His pigtail always hung behind ; 

He didn't want it there. 

2. And so he thought, '' What shall I do? 
I'll turn around ; — yes, that will do I 

Then it will come before." 

a As quick as thought, he tflrn^d him round, 
But still, to his distress, he found, 
The pigtail hung behind. 
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4. He quickly turned the 

other way. 
That changed it not. 
Alack-arday ! 
The pigtail hung be- 
hind. 

5. Then like a top he spun 

around, 
But all in vain, for still 
he found. 
The pigtail hung be- 
hind. 



6. He turned and turned to get his will. 
And to this day keeps turning. Still, 

The pigtail hangs behind. 

7. What would the man from China do 
If from his nose the pigtail grew ? 

'Tis better hung behind. 

— From the Ggrman. 
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LESSON XX. 
The Fr6gs that Want ed a King, 



bury subjects 



1. A nation of f r6gs once lived in a b^^uttful lake. 
They had everything that heart could wish exggpt a 
king. There was no one to rul^ over them. 

2. So they began to find fault. ''Everything is so 
plain among us," they said. '' We need a little spl6n- 
dOr. We ought to have a king and a cojirt.'' 

3. So they prayed to Jupiter to send them a king. 

4. ''Silly frogs!'' thought Jupiter. "They don't 
know what they are asking for; but let them have 
theit way." Then he rolled a great log into the pond. 

5. The log made such a splSsh in falling that the 
frogs were greatly frightened. They has)l!^n^d to bury 
them sglv^s in the mud or hide behind stones at the 
bottom of the lake. 

6. But the water soon became ^uigt again. Then 
they came out of their hiding places. The log lay still 
on the sflrfag^. 
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7. Gro^^ing bolder, the frogs swam around it and then 
jumped upon it. The log let them do as they pleased 
and said nothing. 

a *'This is not a king," said a s corn ful frog. '*It 
cannot rul^ over us. It is only a stupid log." 

9. So they prayed again to Jupiter, and this time he 
sent a stork to be their king. 

10. Seeing him approach, the frogs hasjK^n^d to meet 
him. They were delimited with his kingly look. 

11. ''See what strides he takes!" said one. ''See 
how proudly he holds his head up ! " excla^m^d 
another. "What a lovely f gather coat he w^ars! " 
cried a third. 

12. On came the stork, and the frogs sw^rm^d out of the 
lake. They meant to greet him as good subjects should. 

13. But the stork had come to rule indeed. Putting 
down his long bill, he se^z^d the first frog and swal- 
lo^^d him before he could make his bow. Frog num- 
ber two follo^^d before number three had time to turn. 

14. The other frogs now tried their best to gseap^; 
but many of them faij^d. Their frantic leaps could not 
take them back toward the lake as fast as their king^s 
long legs could carry him. 
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15. The great bill of the stork se^z^d upon frog after 
frog as fast as he could swallo^ them. King stork had 
live frog for brg^kfast, dinner, and supper, as long as 
he stayed there. He grew fat and sle^k. 

16. When there was not an- 
other frog left in the lake, 
he went in s6arch of some 
other company of frogs that 
might want a king. 

— -^Esop. 





/if. .: • 






<^>iio 



LESSON XXI. 

Dummling. 

Part I. 

1. There was once a boy named Dummling. He 
was ggntl^ and kind. He had two br others older than 
he. They were not kind like Dummling, and so they 
thought him foolish, and made fun of him. 
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2. By and by the older br others grew tired of home. 
Then they made up their minds to leave home and 
seek their fortunes. They told their little brother 
what they meant to do. 

a Dummling wanted to go with them on their 
travgls. They allowed him to do so, beeajigjiJ they 
thought he would amiig^ them. 

4. Soon after they set out, they came to an ant hill. 
The two older brothers wanted to break it down. But 
Dummling bggg^d them not to harm the ants and they 
went on. 

5. They next came to a pond where many ducks 
were swimming. ''Let us catch a brag^ of these 
ducks,'' said the oldest brother. '' Roasted, they will 
make us a fine meal.'' But Dummling pleaded for the 
ducks and they were left in peace. 

6. Soon after this, they came to a bee tree. The 
bees' nest was overflowing with h6n^y. The two older 
brothers would have taken the hdn^y. But Dummling 
said, '' No, let us leave the bees with what they have 
made." So they went on until they came to a great 
cSsjIil^. They could see no people about, but in the 
stable were several stone horses. 
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7. At one end of the eSsjUl^, they found a door with 
three locks. They peep^^ ihvraiM 
a hole, and saw a man 
at a table. He looked 
but they called him to 
out. When they had 
called him three times, 
he came. 

a He said nothing, 
but led them to a tabl 
sprg^d with good thin 
They made a hearty m^ai 

and then went to sleep in some beds which he showed 
them. 



LESSON XXII. 

Dummling. 

Part II. 



remembered sentence sugar 



1. The next morning, the man led the oldest of the 
brothers to a stone table. On it were )/^itt^n three 
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LESSON XXIV. 
Washington's Boyb o^^. 



president 



1. When Giiforg^ Washington was about ten years 
old, his father di^ He had a good mother, of whom 
he was very fond. 

2. When you see that a boy loves his mother, you 
may safely say, " That boy will make a manly man.'' 
Gr^OTg^ loved his mother and was proud of her. He 
was th6|i^jitful and tender, and willing to "give up" 
things for her sake. 

a Everybody who has heard the story of George and 
the cherry tree, knows that he was truthful. Here is 
another story something like that one. It tells of a 
thing that happened soon after George's father died. 

4. Early one morning, a wild colt was racing and 
capering about one of Mrs. Washington's ^elds. No- 
body was able to man ag<^ it. **Boys," said George 
to some of his friends, /'I am bound to br^ak that 
colt." It was a dangerous thing to try, but George 
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LESSON XXVIIL 
1. Grood-night and Good-morning. 



prayer sewing 



1. A fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see. 

Then she smojzith^d her work and folded it right 
And said, *'Dear work, good-night, good-night! " 

2. Such a number of crows came over her head. 
Crying '' £^^ ! ea^^ ! '' on their way to bed. 
She said, as she wg.)l!ch0d their curious flight, 

'' Little black things, good-night, good-night ! '^ 

3. The horses ne^^ji^d, and the oxen lo^^d, 

The sheep's '' Bleat ! bleat ! '' came over the road ; 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

'' Good little girl, good-night, good-night! '' 

• 

4. She did not say to the sun, '' Good-night! '' 
Tho]/l^]zl she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 

All over the wfirld, and never could sleep. 
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The tall pink foxglov^ bow^d his head ; 
The violets eurtsi^d, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lugy tied up her hair, 
And said on her knees, her favOrit^ prayer. 

And, while on her pillsy^ she softly lay. 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the b^^iitiful sun, 

'' Good-morning, good-morning! our work is begun/' 

— Lord Ho]4^)it0n. 

2. The Brook. 

1. King FrSst comes and locks me up. 

The sunshine sets me free. 
I frolic with the grave old trees. 
And sing right cheerily. 

2. I go to see the lady flowers. 

And make their diamond spra/ ; 
The birds fly down to chat with me ; 
The children come to play. 

3. I am the blue sky's looking-glass; 

I hold the ra^nbo^ bars ; 
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The moon comes down to visit me 
And brings the little stars. 

4. Oh, mSrry^, mgrry is my life, 
As gypsy's out of Spa|n, 
Till grim Jack Fr5st comes from the Nortih, 
And locks me up again. 

— Mrs. M. F. Butts. 



LESSON XXIX. 

Fairy Apples. 

Pabt I. 

(A JSpaneg^ Story.) 



invitation 



1. At a ggrt^in fair, three apples were exposed for 
sale a long time. At last, some one said, '' What is the 
price of these apples? It seems that no one is rich 
enough to carry them off.'' 

2. It was an old man that had them to show. His 
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be^rd was long and white. He had deep ^nkl^s 
across his fSr^jig^d, and bushy eyebrows. He looked 
very wise as he re- 



plied : " Mon^y^ can- 
not buy these apples. 
They are fairy apples. 
To gain them, you 
must go to a foun- 
tain in yonder forest. 
There you must say 
^^Tok^n broken'' 
twenty times. Then 
the apples will be 
yours, and you will 
get wisdom with 
them.^^ 

3. A great crowd lisjli^n^d to this in wonder; for 
many had come to look at the wonderful apples that 
nobody could buy. 

4. The young Lord Strut-About thought himself very 
wise. He said, '' I will have those apples ! '' But the 
old man only smiled to see him start off so boldly. 

5. At the g^g^ of the forest the young lord's horse 
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fell and broke his neck. As lie thought it unlticky to 
turn back, Lord Strut-About then went along on foot. 

6. He had not gone far when he met a pretty little 
girl. She said, '' Come with me, and I will show you 
an orchard where fairy apples grow. There are so 
many that the branches break under their we^^jit.'' 

7. Lord Strut- About said to himself, ''What is the 
use of working so hard for three fairy apples ? It seems 
that I can have all I want for the picking.'' 

a So he went with the child and soon reached the 
trees. But when he began to pick the apples, the 
branches all began to beat him. They did this so 
:&6ro]i^jily that he was glad to run home. 

9. When he told his story, the people laughed at him 
and said, '' Even a lord should not steal. It is better 
to 6ar n your apples." 

10. Then Count Littleway said he would gam the 
apples. He was more modest than Lord Strut-About, 
so he started on foot. 

u. When he met the little girl, he lisjK^n^d to her 
invitation. Then he smiled and said he didn't want 
any stolen fruit, and went on. 

12. Preg^ntly he met a very b^^utiful young lady. 
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She had a ske|n of silk in her hand. She said to him, 
** Sir, I am on my way to the queen with this ske|n of 
silk. I must wind it into a ball before I reach her. 
Will you not hold it for me?" 



13. **Tes," said Count Little way. '' I will hold it for 
you because you are so b^^utlful." 

14. But as the young lady wound and wound, the 
ske^n grew larger as well as the ball. At last, Count 
Littleway found himself so covered by it that he could 
not move. 

15. Then a sweet sleep fell upon him, and what do 
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you think was the next thing he knew? Why, morn- 
ing had come, and he found himself lying in front of 
the market place. Near him was the old man's bp^th, 
and a laughing crowd stood about him. 



LESSON XXX. 

Fairy Apples. 

Pabt II. 



twentieth 



1. Next, Sir -Ga^iti^us thought he would try. 

2. When he met the little girl, he only shook his 
head in answer to her coaxing and passed on. When 
the young lady asked him to hold her skein, he shook 
his head again. *'No," said he, *'b0^uty is degejfving,'' 
and he tru^gfSd along. 

3. At last he came to the fountain and began to say, 
**Tok^n broken.'' As he did so, every tree about him 
bloss^m^d out with tin cans and pijUchers. These set 
up such a clatter that he could not hear his own voice. 
*' Drink out of me, drink out of me,'' cried they all. 
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first place, I have learned that all apples are fairy 
apples ; els0, how do they grow ? 

17. ** And I have learned that the only way to €6nq]/ler 
is to keep right on." 



o>»?o 



LESSON XXXI. 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 



1. The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some hdn^y, and plenty of mon^y 
^rapp^d up in a five-pound note, 

Pound note, 
"^rappt^d up in a five-pound note. 
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2. The Owl looked up to the stars above, 

And sang to a small g)ilt^, 
*' lovely Pussy, Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 

Tou are. 
What a beautiful Pussy you are I '' 

3. Pussy said to the Owl, '' Tou gleg^nt fowl. 

How ch arm ingly sweet you sing ! 
Oh ! let us be married ; too long we have tarried : 
But what shall we do for a ring? 

A ring, 
But what shall we do for a ring? " 

4. They sailed away, for a year and a day. 

To the land where the b5n^-tree grows ; 
And there in the wood a Piggy-wig stood. 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 

His nose. 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 

5. "Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 

Your ring? ^' Said the Piggy, " I will." 
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So they took it away, and were married next day 
By the Turkey who lives on the hill, 

The hill. 
By the Turkey who lives on the hill. 

6. They dined on ming^, and slices of auing^, 
Which they ate with a rungibl^ spoon : 
And hand in hand, on the e^g0 of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, 

The moon. 
They danced by the light of the moon. 

— Edward Ledr. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

^indergUa, or The Glass Slipper. 

Part I. 

1. There was once a very worthy ggntl^man who had 
a little da^l^jiter. The little girFs mother was dead and 
the father missed her sadly. His little da)i^jiter was 
loving and bright, but could not quite fill her mother's 
place. So the father decided to marry again. 

2. The new wife br6]i^|it with her two daughters of 
her own. These, of €o]irs^, became the step-sisters of 
the m other less little girl. Having now both a mother 
and sisters, she felt very happy. 

3. But things turned out very badly for her. Her 
new relations did not love her as she thought they 
would. Her step-mother was cross and unkind, and 
her step-sisters even more so. All three treated her 
shSckmgly. 

4. They made her their sgrv^nt. They kept her 
hard at work all day. They gave her no time for rest 
or play. At night they sent her to sleep in the ^rrgt. 
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derful princess. They told her how polltji^ the skanger 
had been to them. This was to make Cinderella 
gnvX^us. 

14. The cinder wench said she wished she could go 
next night to the ball. She bggg^d one of the sisters 
to lend her an old ygllo^ satin gow n. But at this, they 
both laughed and je^r^d at her about her rags. 

15. The next day, Cinderella helped her sisters again 
to dress. While she worked for them, they abused her 
as usual. But she made them look as beautiful as she 
could. 

16. At last they drove off, leaving her sitting in her 
chimney-comer. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

Cinderella, or The Glass Slipper. 

Part III. 



trumpeters afterward 



1. No sooner had the sisters gone than the strange 
noise came again in the chimney. Then down came 
the fairy godmother once more. 
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a ''Yes/' said 
they, ''but she 
hurried away when 
it struck twelve. 
As she went, she 
drSpp^d the pret- 
tiest little glass 
slipper in the 
world. The king's 
son picked it up. 
He did nothing 
but watch her the 
whole evening. 
He must be very 
much in love with 
her." 

9. A few days 

afterward, the 

king's son sent out 

his trumpeters. They told all the people that the 

prince would marry the lady whose foot the glass 

slipper would fit. 

10. All the great ladies. of the €o]/lrt tried to get the 
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slipper on. It was too small for any of them. Then it 
was sent to all the ladies round about. ^ Not one of 
them would it fit. At last it came to the two sisters. 
They tried to get it on, but in vain. 

u. '' Let me try it on/' said Cinderella, for she knew 
her slipper. At this the sisters laughed and je^r^d. 
But the king's page knelt and placed the slipper on 
her foot. It fitted exactly. Then Cinderella took out 
of her pocket the other slipper. This she put on the 
other foot, to every one's surprig^. 

12. At that moment, who should appear but the fairy 
godmother! She touched Cinderella with her wand. 
Then, before them all, appe^r^d the strange princess 
again. 

la The sisters now fell on their knees before Cinder- 
ella. They bggg^d her to forgive them all the ^r6n^ 
they had done her. 

14. Luckily for them, Cinderella was kind and forgiv- 
ing. She only asked them to love her in the future. 

15. Not long after, she was taken in all her finery to 
the €0]irt. There she was mSrrl^d to the handsome 
young prince. So the cinder wench became the great- 
est lady in the land. 
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They keep flying, flying, flying, 
Till they see a cloud of white. 

4. When they get to one that mfts them, 
Why, they pick, and pick, and pick. 
Till they've torn it all to p^eges. 
Then they find another, quick. 

6. Now a hundred busy children, 
F^iry children, dolly dear. 
Could spoil more in haj'f an hour 
Than I could in 'most a ye^r. 
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bread at home, to finish off with. How I long to be 
at it!'' 

3. At this momgnt, he heard a noise at the roadside. 
Looking up, he saw a squirrgl run up a tree and creep 
into a hole among the branches. 

4. **Ha!'' thought he, ''what a nice present a nest 
of young squirrels would be for my sick ne/^]iibOr. Ill 
see if I can get if So he put down his basket and 
began to climb the tree. 

5. He was about half way up, when, looking back at 
his basket, he saw a dog with his nose in it. 

a E6b6rt slipped down as nimbly as he could, but 
he was not quick enough. The dog ran off with the 
meat in his mouth. ''Well," said Eobert, "I must be 
content ed with onion sojip, which is not bad, after all.'' 

7. Walking on, he came to a little public house by 
the ro^dsid^. Here, a friend of his was sitting on a 
bench. Eobert put down his basket, and took a seat 
beside his frj!end. 

a A tame cro^, that was kept at the house, came 
slyly behind him. Hopping up on the basket, it stole 
the little bag of meal and went off with it. 

^'iEobert did not miss the meal until he had gone 
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a *' I wish I had been there/' said Jack. '' It must 
have been as good as a §Ireu8 ! " 

9. ** Who gave the party? '' asked Marion. 

10. '' Nobody. It was a sflrprigjf party. The British 
were sflrprtg^d by the men dressed as Indians.'' 

11. ''At that time this e^untry had no President. It 
was rulj^d by the English. The people were called colo- 
nists. England wanted to tSx the colonists, and make 
a great deal of money. The colonists thought this was 
not right. They agreed not to use tea or anything gls^ 
that was tSx^d. Gentlemen wor^ co^rsjf home-spun 
clothes. Ladies made tea of sag^ le^v^s and sassafras, 
and pretended that it tasted good." 

12. ''That was make-believe tea, wasn't it. Aunt 
Ruth?" asked MSrion, who liked to play with her 
dishes. 

13. "Maybe it was only a make-believe party," said 
Jack. 

14. "No, it was a very real party. One day a big 
shipload of tea was sent to Boston. The colonists were 
so angry that they would not allow the tea to be 
brought ashore. Then a party of men dressed them- 
selves as Indians. They went on board the ship, and 
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emptied every one of 
the tea-chests into the 
water. Now you know 
the story of what has 
ever since been called 
^Tlie Boston Tea 
Party.' '' 

15. *'It must have 
been fun, but there 
was not much to eat/' 
said Tom. 

16. ''They could 
have had some tea/' 
said Marion. 

17. ''Well, I, for one, 
am glad they threw 
it overbojird," said 
Jack. 

18. " Now, off to bed, 
every one of you," 
said their aunt. "The 
next time I come, you 

shall have the story of the dinner-party." 
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8. **A soldier's f^^ is not always very good." 

9. ''Yes, I know," said Jack, '' sometimes it is noth- 
ing but hardtack and pork." 

10. ''Marion was an American general. One day an 
English bflflger came to the camp with a flag of trng^. 
Who can tell me what a flag of trng^ is ? " 

11. ''I can. It is a white flag. The gnemy brings it 
in his hand, and it means, 'I come to talk, not to fight.' " 

12. ''Very well explained. Jack; very well, indeed. 
This soldier had come to say something about an ex- 
change of prisoners. When he was about to leave, 
General Marion said, ' I hope you will do us the 
jionOr to dine with us.' " 

13. "The oflfiger looked around, but he could see no 
table set. No dishes, no pots, no pans, and no signs of 
dinner were in sight. But, for all that, he did not 
refus^ the invitation; he was too polity." 

14. " There was, however, just one thing to eat. G]l6ss 
what it was. It was something good." 

15. " Candy ! " said Marion, who had what papa 
called a sweet tooth. 

" No." 

16. "Turkey," g]4ess^d Jack. 
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**I know/' shouted Tom; '*it was canned plum- 
pudding/' 

17. '' All wrong/' said Aunt Ruth. ** They had rojisted 
sweet potatoes. There they were under the gmbers of 
a bonflrjf. 

la ''The General's sgrvjint pulled them out with 
a stick, and pinched them to see if they were done. 
When he had dusted off the Sshgs, he piled them on 
a large piece of pin^ bark. 

19. " This woj/id^n platter he placed on the trunk of 
a tree between the soldiers. Then the dinner-party 
began. The English officer was not used to eating 
sweet potatoes. He did not seem to care much for 
them, but he was very politjf. He took one in his 
fingers, and ate it all up." 

20. '' Why ! " said Jack and Tom, almost in the same 
breath, ''nothing 6ls^ ever tastes so good as potatoes 
roasted in a bonfire." 

21. The next afterno^/in some sweet potatoes were 
begged from mamma. Then the boys had a game 
which they called " General Marion's " dinner-party, 
and they played that their sister was "Captain Molly," 
who had come to din^ with them. 
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E'^n the wOrms at her feet 
She would never ill-treat, 
And to bird, bee, and butterfly always is sweet. '^ 

6. The gardener's wife then the pathwa/ came down, 
And the mig^i^v^us Brier €a]i^]it hold of her gown. 
'' Oh, dear ! what a tiar ! 
My gown's spoiled, I decj^0 ! 
That troublesome Brier has no business there. 
Here, John, dig it up ; throw it into the fire." 
And that was the end of the ill-natured Brier. 

— Anna Bach^. 



LESSON XL. 

Mabel's Lesson. 

1. Far away from this place is a large and busy city. 
There, with the very dearest grandma in the world, 
lived a little oiph^n girl. There were a^Anti^s in the 
house. But it was the grandma who was always think- 
ing about little Mab^l and doing nice things for her. 
Sometimes, I am sorry to say, she had to do things that 
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were not at all plg^g^nt. There is much, you see, that 
little girls must I6arn, in order to become useful and 
unsglfish women. 

2. Mabel had a little friend named Sadij^ who some- 
times came to play with her. 

3. One day, the two little girls trippj^d gajly down 
into the yard in front of the house. It was a wee bit 
of a yard, — about as big, Aunt Kate used to say, as a 
bedquilt. There they flitted about in the sunlight like 
two bright butterflies. 

4. Somebody tapped on one of the upper windows, 
and both looked up. It was Aunt Kate. She put out 
her hand and dropped two cream-drops, and then two 
more. Mabel eayl^jit them all in her apr^n. 

5. Soon after, Sadie's nurse took her home. Then 
Mabel went into the house, and cflrl^d up on the sof4 
with Fl6ssy, her gray kitten, to rest. Grandma, com- 
ing in a few minutes later, smiled l6vingly at the little 
girl. Then she said, ''Did you and Sadie have a nice 
game this morning, s^^th^art?" 

6. '' Yes, indeed. I wish Sadie could come every day 
to play with me. Aunt Kate threw down some dell- 
(5i0us cream-drops. And just think, grandma! I caught 
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nobody 6ffered her any pudding. Then the little girl 
exclaimed, '' Why, grandma, you have forgbttj^n me.'^ 

14. **No, dear, I have not forg Stt^n you; but, you 
see, we are playing house. We are the grown people, 
and you are the baby. It would never do to give rich 
pudding to a baby.'^ 

15. Then Mabel held her two rows of teeth tight 
together, and wtnk^d very fast to keep back the tears. 
She was a brav^ little girl, and would not let any one 
see her cry. 

16. When bedtime came, grandma took Mabel to her 
room. She sat down to talk awhilff, as she always did 
before tucking the little girl into bed. Then lifting 
Mabel tenderly in her arms, she said, **Does my darling 
know now how Sadie felt when she had no candy ? '' 

17. They rocked in silengj^ for some time. At last 
Mabel lifted her face. Her eyes were dim with unshed 
tears. She :&rew her arms about her grandma's neck, 
and kissed her cheek. Then she softly whispered, ** You 
will never, never, have to do anything like that again, 
you darling grandma.'' And grandma never did. 

— M, Vanderburgji. 
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LESSON XLI. 
The Peachgs. 

1. A gentleman, on his return from the city, carried 
home with him five p each es. They were the finest 
that could be 

found. His chil- 
dren had never 
seen any before ; 
and they were 
very happy over 
the beautiful 
fruit, with rosy 
cheeks, all covered with soft down. 

2. The father gave one to each of his four sons, and 
the fifth to * their mother. In the evening, as the chil- 
dren were about to go to bed, the father said, '' Well, 
boys, how did you like the peaches?'' 

3. '' Oh, they were del ight ful ! '' said the oldest ; *' so 
sweet and juicy ! I ate mine ; and I have taken good 
care of the stone. I intend to raise a tree of my own." 
''Well done,'' repttj^d the father. ''Let this be your 
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of his peach?'' *' Brother Charles/' said the other 
three boys, together. Charles was silent; he was 
hiish^d; but his mother gmbrag^d him with a tear 
in her eye. 

LESSON XLII. 
Pussy's Class. 

1. '' Now, children," said Puss, as she shook her head, 
'* It is time your morning lesson was said." 

So her kittens drew near with footsteps slow, 
And sat down before her, all in a row. 

2. '* Attention, class! " said the cat-mamma, 
''And tell me quick where your noses are." 
At this all the kittens sniffed the air. 

As if it were filled with pgrfum^ rtr^. 

a *' Now what do you say when you want a drink ? '' 
The kittens waited a momgnt to think, 
And then came the answer clear and loud. 
Ton ought to have heard how those kittens meojEjid 1 
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he could take no interest in them. Instead of going 
out to watch the sunshine on the leaves and lisjK^n to 
the brook's merry song, what do you think he did ? He 
lay down on grandpa's loung^, and fell asleep. 

6. Presently it seemed to him that he was two boys, 
and that he was out wajking. Ned No. 2 did not 
behav^ at all like Ned No. 1. 

7. No. 2 saw every squirrel that s^iirri^d up a tree, 
and heard every bird that chirped. He ran to look at 
every field lily, though he did not pick a single one. 
He stopped to examm^ some lichens that grew on a 
rock. He bent for a long time over an ant hill, watch- 
ing the busy wOrkers. 

a No. 1 waited for him impatiently, because wait he 
must. When No. 2 w^Jk^d on. No. 1 wjijk^d beside 
him, with eyes upon the ground, seeing nothing. 

9. At last they reached home, and grandpa met them 
in the porch. He did not seem to see that there were 
two boys. 

10. **Well, my lad, what have you seen during your 
walk?" he asked cheerily. 

u. ** Nothing," replied Ned No. 1, ^g^mfly. But to 
his sfiiprigi^, Ned No. 2 gave this beautiful answer: — 
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19. Grandpa's face was all aglo^ with plg^gure. But, 
just as he opened his mouth to ask another question, a 
strange thing hSpp^n^d. Grandpa faded away altogeAer. 
Ned No. 1 and Ned No. 2 melted into one boy, and that 
boy opened his eyes upon — the sitting room qejUrng. 

20. '' I wonder how No. 2 could talk so beautifully/' 
thought Ned. After, looking at the gejfling for a while, 
he said aloud, '' It must have been because he saw so 
much and gnjoy^d it so much, and wanted to please 
grandpa. I must open my eyes and look at the things 
I pass by the ro^dsid^. Every one of them is w6n- 
derful.'' 

I met a little filf-man once, 

Down where the lilies blo^. 
I asked him why he was so small, 

And why he didn't grow. 

He s lightl y frowned, and with his eye. 
He looked me thr^u^|i and thr^u^|i. 

'' I'm just as big for me," said he, 
'' As you are big for you." 

— St. Nicjiolas. 
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LESSON XLIV. 
The Battle of Manila. 



Admiral squadron American presented 



1. Do you know what a hero 
is ? Did you ever hear of George 
DelV^y? George Dew^y is a 
hero. He is often called Admiral 
Dewey. 

2. Every true American loves 
Dewey. Do you know why? I 
will tell you. He had charg^ of 
several of our warships. These 
ships were called a squadron. 

There was war between our country and Spajfn. 

3. Dewey was ordered to take his squadron to some 
inl and s that belSn^^d to Spa|n. They are in the Pagific 
0(5fe^n. They are such beautiful inlands that they are 
sometimes called the ^^ Pgarls of the Sea." 

4. On one of them is a fine city called Manila. The 
water near the city is called the Bay of Manila. A 
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number of Spanish warships were there. Dewey was 
told that he must fight these warships. 

5. The city was gjAarded by str6n^ forts. In the 
forts were Spanish soldiers ready to fire the big guns if 
the Americans should come. Under the water were 
mln^s. These were to blow up our ships if they should 
try to enter the bay. 

6. When our squadron sailed, Dewey had a string of 
little flags on the mast of his ship. This was a signal. 

7. The bflfigers and men on the other ships could 
read the signal. It said, *' Keep cool, and obe^ orders.'' 
Every man was ready to obe/ Dewey's orders, for the 
sailors like him. They say he is strict, but he is always 
kind and just. 

a Dewey waited until it was dark before he gnter^d 
the bay. Then every light on his ships was put out. 
This was done so that the Spanish soldiers could not 
see them. 

a The ship that Dewey was on was called the flSg- 
ship. It led the way. One by one the ships gnter^d 
the bay. They ste^mf^d past the forts and over the 
mines, but not one ship was hurt. 

10. When daylight came, the Spaniards were surprised 
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To catch hinr by the hair. 

5. Poor Harry felt his blo^d run cold, 

At what before him sto^d ; 
But then, thought he, no harm, Fm sure, 
Can happen to the good. 

6. So, calling all his c^iirag^ up, 

He to the monster went ; 
And, e^ger tiiro]/l^|i the dismal glo^m, 
His p/erging eyes he b6nt. 
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a For 'twas a friendly gjAid^-post stpj^d, 
His wandering steps to g)/lid^ ; 
And thus he found that to the good, 
No evil could betid^.. 

a ** Ah, well I " thought he, ''one thing I've Igarn^d ; 
Nor shall I soon forget : 
Whatever frightens me again, 
I'll march stra|^]it up to it." 

la ''And when I hear an idl^ tal^, 
Of monster or of gjiost, 
I'll tell of this, my lonely walk, 
And one tall, white guide-post." 

— Old English Po6m. 

LESSON XLVI. 

The Hen that HajKch^d Ducklings. 

Part I. 

1. There was once a very unhappy mother hen. Her 
children all seemed deformed. They had brS^d, flat 
beaks and que^r cliims^ feet. A curijzius skin str6]l!ch^d 
from toe to toe. 
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2. They were lame, too, the mother hen thought; 
for every one of them waddlfSd. 

3. How to teach them to scratch and peck she did 
not know. Such feet and beaks no chicks of hers had 
ever had before. But she did her best. And, to tell 
the truth, the little waddling things did their best, too. 

4. But one day mother and children all stra/fSd down 
to the pond. There they found Mrs. Duck and her 
family. 

5. *'Now, really," said Mrs, Hen, **Ihave always felt 
very sorry for Mrs. Duck. Her children are all born 
lame, and have clumsy bills and feet. But now I am 
in the same pl ight myself. So I will go and ask her 
how to teach these deformed children of mine. Dear 
me ! I thought I had sharp eyes for my own children. 
But, really, I cannot tell this brg^d of mine from the 
little ducks.'' 

6. When Mrs. Hen spoke to her, Mother Duck smiled 
all over her face. '' How to teach them ! '' she said. 
'' Why, nothing is edgier. This is all you have to 
do.'' So saying, she waddled right into the pond, and 
swam oflf. 

7. Her diicklings fSllo^^d her, and with them went 
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2. By and by they grew up, as children will. Summer 
passed away, and the cold months came. Mother Hen 
took less and less interest in her fat, waddling family. 

3. At last Thanksgiving Day came, and about that 
time some of them disappeared. But she hardly missed 
them. €)iris]l!mas came, and more of them disappeared, 
so that few were left. But Mother Hen did not gr|ev^. 
Perhaps she was dreaming of the next brood she would 
raise. These, she thought, would be even more clever 
than the last. 

4. Spring came, and she sat on a nestful of her own 
eggs. You have g]/l6ss^d something, I know, about 
those of last year. Yes, the farmer had put ducks' 
eggs into Mother Hen's nest. But this year he let 
her keep her own. 

5. There she sat, brQ^ding, brooding over the nest, 
thinking, pgrhSps, of the wonderful things the coming 
chicks were to do. 

6. Out they came, at last, in their little y61l5^ coats. 
'' Cluck, cluck ! " she said to them ; and ** Peep, peep! " 
they replifSd. They fSllo^fSd her everywhere, and tried 
to Igarn to scrajfch. 

7. But they were better at eating. Mother Hen 
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would scratch in the soft brown garth. Sometimes she 
would turn up a nice fat bug. Sometimes it would be 
a grain of corn or a fat little wOrm. Whatever it was, 
the chicks would all run. The first to get there would 
gobbles it up. 

a Their beaks were sharp and piSper for chicks. 
Their toes were not joined together by the skin that 
ducks have. But for all that, Mother Hen intended to 
teach them to swim. 

9. One day she led them down to the pond. There 
she found Mother Duck, with a new brood of ducklings. 

10. *'I shall have to engag^ you again to teach my 
children,'' said Mrs. Hen. '' I could easily teach them 
myself, I suppog^. But, you see, I don't like getting 
my f gathers wet." 

11. '* With all my heart! " said the good-natured duck. 
Then, calling her own brood, she swam out upon the 
pond. The ducklings followed, and made m6rry upon 
the water. But this time Mrs. Hen's children stayed 
on the land. 

12. '' Come, come ! " said their mamma, '' you must 
take your swimming lesson. Why don't you set about 
it? Swim off with the ducklings. You are far more 
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clever than they. My children can do anything Mad^m 
Duck's can." 

13. But the chicks preferred to scratch and peck on 
land. Nothing could indug^ them to go into the water. 

14. The hen mother was greatly disappointed. But 
she would not give up yet. 

15. '* It is beeajisfS Mad^m Duck has forgotten how to 
teach/' she said, at last. '' Only her own children can 
unders tand her. We shall see what my children will 
do for me." ^ 

16. So saying, she flew to a rock in the mIddlfS of the 
pond. There she cried, '' Cluck, cluck !" as hard as 
she could. 

17. Her chicks tried their best to get to her. They 
ran to the water's e^g^, crying, **Peep, peep!" But 
when they found their feet getting wet, they would go 
no further. Not one chick made the smallest attempt 
to swim. 

la The next day the hen mother tried again, but all 
in va|n. Day after day she tried, until her pati^ng^ 
gave out. Not one of that brood could she ever teach 
to swim. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

A Legend of the Northl and . 

Part I. 



1. Away, away in the Northl and . 

Where the |iours of the day are few, 
And the nights are so long in winter. 
They cannot sleep them thro]/l^|i ; 

2. Where they ha rness the swift re^nde^r 

To the sledges when it snows ; 
And the children look like bears' ciibs 
In their funny furry clothes ; 
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LESSON XLIX, 

A Legend of the Northl and, 

Part II. 

1. Then good Saint Peter grew angry, 

For he was hungry and faint ; 
And surely such a woman 

Was enough to provok^ a saint. 

2. And he said, *' Ton are far too selfish 

To d well in a human form, 
To have both food and shelter, 
And fire to keep you warm. 

3. Now you shall b]iild as the birds do, 

And shall get your scanty food 

By boring, and boring, and boring. 

All day in the hard, dry wo0d. 

4. Then up she went thro]i^|i the chimney, 

Never speaking a w5rd ; 
And out of the top flew a woodpecker. 
For she was changed to a bird. 
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10. You mayn't be changed to a bird, tho^/l^ji you live 
As selfishly as you can ; 
But you will be changed to a smaller thing, 
A mean and sglfish man. 



— Ph^ziebe €ary. 



LESSON L. 

The Pink Cat. 

Pabt I. 



respectable buried 



1. Did you ever see a pink cat? That is what I was 
once. Afterward I was blue. Now, you see, my colOr 
is a nice, clean white. That is my natural colOr. But 
beside pink and blue, I have been almost black. That, 
however, was my own fa^ilt. 

2. One day, when I was quite small, I was playing 
with a fg^ther. It fleTv into the co^l gellar, and down 
I went after it. When I came out, I must have been a 
^rejUched sight. My mamma said that but for a small 
gray spot on my ear she would not have known me. 
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7. While I was looking at him my mistress came 
out. When she saw me, she crifSd, '* Oh, there is that 
hor — ! '' and then stopped. I think she was going to 
say '' that horrid kitten,'' but she changed it to '' nice 
little cat." Then she told the boy that, if he wanted 
me, he might as well take me now. 

a I did not want to leave mamma, so I tried to run 
back to my hiding-plagfS. But the boy caught me and 
put me into a peach basket. Then he tied his apr^n 
over the basket. And that is how I was kldnSpp^d. 

9. They were not very good to me at the grocer's. 
The children used to play I was a pony. They tied a 
horrid doll on my back. Her name was Gi'gjKchf^n, and 
she was stuflffSd with sawdust. 

10. One day I ran against a door with her. Some 
stijUches in her side gave way, and the sawdust came 
out. Some of it got into my eye and hurt me. But I 
did not care, for GrejfchfSn f^r^d still wOrsf^. 

11. After that she was too weak to sit up. She did 
not seem to have any bSckbon^. Then the children 
said she was dead. They buried her in the back yard. 
I went to the funeral with a smiling face. But the 
children said I was a ''mo]/lrner.'' 
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dinner. They gave me some, and so I thought I would 
stay to supper. Supper-time came, and they fed me 
again. As they did not turn me out, I settled down to 
make my home there. 

2. There was some kind of a sh6p under our house. 
I soon discovered that it was a place where they eolOr^d 
cloth. My new master was a dyer. 

3. In the evening I heard him say, **That cat will 
make a good si^ for me. If she had not been white, 
I would not have taken her in.'' Oh, dear! I never 
dre^m^d what he was planning. What do you think 
he did to me? Why, he dy^.d me! 

4. It was the most drg^dful thing that ever befgll 
me. I felt too miserably for anything. I cried and 
scrajKch^d and tried to get away. When he let me go 
at last, I ran upstairs and looked in the glass. I saw 
that I was white no longer. I was a beautiful pink. 

5. That wicked man made me stay in his ding^ old 
shop-window all day. That was to dra^ the people 
that passed by. They went away and told every one 
about the pink cat. So he got his shop tajk^d about. 
It ''br6]/l^|it trad^,'' he said. And that is where I got 
the hbrrld name of **Ploky/' 
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began coming toward me. It mov^d steadily across the 
water. I rubbed my eyes, thinking I must be dreaming. 
At last it reached the spot where I stood. 

12. A man tied it fast, and a crowd of people came 
out. Then another crowd of people went in. I went 
in with them and hid under a seat. 

13. By and by the house began to walk back again. 
It trembled as if it would fall to pleggs. It made such 
a noise with its feet, too, that I was sorely fri^t^n^d. 
I began to be sorry that I had come. 

14. But it stood still at last, and the people went out. 
I ventured out, too. We all went out the back door. 
The house was back in the place it had started from. 
Some men had tied it fast. 

15. It was morning now. I walked until I met a pretty 
little girl. She seemed to be taking an firing with her 
mother. I follo^^d her till we came to her home. 

16. How I did wish I could live there ! Such soft green 
grass to caper over ! Such lovely trees to climb ! But I 
looked at my ^ejKched self and crgpt away to the barn. 
No blue cat could expect to live in a respectable house. 

17. The hay sm6lt del ight ful. I was tir^d, and curled 
up in it for a nap. 
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5. But the little animals were getting fe"Wer and 
fewer and harder to catch. So I began to think what 
to do next for a living. 

6. One day the little girl came out to look at Gyps^y, 
the pon^. I wajk^d out and riibb^d against her dress, 
and said, *' Me'w ! '' My hfSart was in my throat, for 
fear she would send me away. But the dear little girl 
looked down at me kindly. 

7. '' Why, you beautiful little white kitten ! '' she 
said. *' Where in the w5rld did you come from? You 
shall go right into the house with me, and have some 
milk." So she took me in, and for a while I was 
almost too happy. 

a But one day I did a drejAdful thing. You would 
not blame me if you knew how f ri^t^n^d I was. 

9. My little mistress brought out a pink ribbon. It 
made me think of that wicked dyer. What do you 
think she wanted to do with it? Why, to tie it around 
my neck. 

10. When she took me up to put it on me, I was 
breathless with fright. I struggled to get away. I 
mewed, and — yes, I scrajUch^d. To tell of it makes me 
want to hide away somewhere. I BQr&fch^d that dear 
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little girl, and aetually made her cry. Then she let me 
go, and I scampered oflf to the bam. 

u. The next morning the cat from next door came in 
to see me. She had just such a ribbon around her 
neck. She looked at me s cornf ully beea^Ag^ I had non^. 
She said she was sttrprig^d to see me out on Sunday 
without my ribbon. 

12. You may imaging how I felt. I saw at once that 
that must be the way fine cats dress. So I told her I 
was just on the way to the house to get mine. 

13. I went right back and sat by the little girl's door. 
When she came out and saw me, she smiled. I was 
very grateful to be forg iven so e^gily. I pttrr^d and 
rubbed against her dress. Then we were as good 
friends as ever. 

14. I kept still while she tied the pink ribbon on my 
neck. I kissed the cruel scrajKches I had made. I 
think she must have seen how sorry I was. 

15. The ribbon had a tiny bell on it. I went back to 
the bam as fast as I could. I wanted the cat from 
next door to see me. 

le. Liickily she was still there. I pretended to catch 
a fly so that she would notlg^ the bell. There was no 
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bell on her ribbon. I heard afterward that she could 
eat no dinner that day, for envy. 

17. I know now that I was a very na]/l^|ity kitten. It 
is not right to make people gnvi^us. And it is simply 
dreadful to tell stories. My dear little mistress has 
taught me all this. But at that time I was a very 
y^iin^ cat, and knew no better. 

la Could you not come to Ne"w JSrs^y and see me 
some day ? You might go down to the water and wait. 
Perhaps the house would come over for you as it did 
for me. 

— M. Vanderbflrg]i. 
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LESSON LIII. 

The Grateful Swan. 

Pabt I. 

1. One day a poor pgddler 

Who carried a pack 
Felt something come 

Flippity-flSp on his back. 

2. He looked east and west, 

He turned white, he turned red, 
Then bent his back lower. 
And traveled ahe^d. 

a The sun was gone down 

When he entered his door. 
And lo^s^n^d the straps 

From his shojilders once more. 

4. Then up sprang his wife 

Crying, '' Bless your heart, John, 
Here, sitting atop of your pack, 
Is a swan ! '' 
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10. Then stra|#t to his pack 
For a bandag^ he ran, 
While Jann^t, the good wife, 
To splints broke her fan ; 

u. And, thinking no longer 
About the gold egg. 
All tenderly held her 
And bound up the leg. 

12. Then went to the etifib^ard. 
And brought from the shelf 
A part of the supper 
She'd meant for herself. 

la Of course, two such nurs6s 
Eflfgeted a cure ; 
One leg stiff, but better 
Than none, to be sure ! 
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5. And SO, with the te^rs 

KoUing down drip-ardrop, 
She lifted her snowy wings, 
Flippity-flop ; 

6. And sailed away, ste6)l!ehing 

Her legs and her neck. 
Till all they could see 
Was a little white speck. 

7. Then Jannet said, tflrning 

Her eyes upon John, 
But speaking, no dou]zit, 
Of the bird that was gone: 

a *'A wing like a lily, 
A beak like a rose ; 
Now good luck go with her 
Wherever she goes.'' 

9. The winter was we^ry. 
But vanished at last. 
As all winters will do ; 
And when it was past. 
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10. And dSflfi^s beginning 

To show their bright heads, 
One day as onr Jannet 
Was making the beds — 

u. The beds in the garden, 
I'd have you to know — 
She saw in the dist^ng^ 
A speck white as snow. 

12. She saw it sail nearer 

And nearer, then stop 
And land in her garden path 
Flippity-flop. 

13. One moment of w6nder, 

Then cried she, '' John! 
As true as you're living, man. 
Here is our swan." 

14. '' And by her sle^k feathers. 

She comes from the south. 
But what thing is this 

Shining so in her mouth ? " 
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15. '* A diamond/' cried 

Johnny ; 
The swan nearer 
drew, 
And drSpp^d it in 
Jannet's 
Nice apron of 
blue; 

16. Then held up the 

mended leg 
Quit^ to her crop, 
And danced her great 

wings about, 
Flippity-flop. 



17. '* I never beheld such a bird 
In my life ! '' 
Cried Johnny, the peddler ; 
'' Nor I ! '' said his wife. 



— AllQ^ -Cai-y. 
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